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PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE IN 1912. 1 

RENCH philosophy lost this year, almost at the same time, 
*• two men who had done notable work in quite diverse fields 
of research : Henri Poincar6, who, although eminent chiefly as a 
mathematician, 2 gained for himself a recognized place among the 
philosophers in the last years of his too short life, as a result of a 
number of articles of rare vigor and originality; and Alfred 
Fouill6e, who, during a long career as professor and writer, 
disseminated a multitude of ideas, many of which have continued 
to exert an active influence. The works of both are too well 
known for it to be necessary to give a general statement of their 
doctrines. 3 The first days of the new year have added to these 
grave losses to philosophy the death of the professor of ancient 
philosophy at the Sorbonne, Georges Rodier, prematurely carried 
off by the same malady which, three years ago, claimed our 
lamented colleague, Frederick Rauh, at almost exactly the same 
age. Has abstract thought, or perhaps rather the nervous strain 
of philosophical teaching, a subtle and baneful power, the effects 
of which are sudden in their manifestation? 

I. 
Religion and philosophy: such, this year again, is the problem 
which has come up most often in conferences, discussions and 
reviews. I am not speaking only of the publications which, in 
accord with their very purpose and object, treat of the relations 
of these two fundamental phases of thought, such as the Annates 

1 Translated from the French by J. R. Tuttle. 

2 Professor of astronomical mechanics at the Sorbonne. He was a cousin of 
the new president of the Republic. 

3 C/. Philosophical Review, 1906, pp. 246 ff.; 1912, pp. 291 ff. 
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de philosophie chrStienne, the long and honorable tradition of which 
is consistently maintained by its director, M. Laberthonniere : 
or the Revue de philosophie, 1 in which the question as to whether 
the ontological proof of the existence of God is or is not demon- 
strative, is still discussed with ardor. But in the more secular 
circles, which better represent the course of public opinion, the 
religious problem holds a leading place. At the Ecole libre des 
Hautes-Etudes sociales, MM. Parodi, Le Dantec, Belot, Boirac, 
Dumas, Delacroix, Monod, Loisy, Durkheim, Dwelshauvers, 
Brunschvicg, Le Roy and Boutroux have successively discussed 
this problem, each from the point of view of the studies with 
which he is specially occupied. Another series of lectures, on 
"the decline of materialism in contemporary opinion," has been 
given under the auspices of the review Foi et Vie: M. Bergson 
has been the philosopher, M. Wagner the moralist, while MM. 
Poincar6, Friedel and Leenhardt have carried on the discussion 
in the name of science. The word materialism has come once 
more into as bad a reputation as it had at the time when the 
doctrine of Victor Cousin reigned in France. Liberty, intuition, 
confidence in the value of the truths of common sense, the return 
to tradition and to perennis philosophia, the primacy of ethics, 
the opposition in man of the animal and the divine, all these 
questions are today as much alive as they were a half-century 
ago; and even more alive, for at the period about i860, spiritual- 
ism reigned on the surface, maintained from above by the almost 
authoritative power of an official school ; while today it is popular 
opinion which is moving in this direction with full spontaneity, 
and which often carries along even those whose temperaments 
would naturally lead in a different direction. We thus see the 
most divergent doctrines freely converging toward a philosophy 
of spirit: the positivists condemn materialism in the name of 
Auguste Comte's principle that the higher can never be explained 
by the lower; the idealists, in the name of logical or moral 
necessities which cannot be derived from sensation or individual 
tendencies; the partisans of intuition, in the name of the imme- 

1 Edited by M. Peillaube. This periodical must not be confused with the 
Revue philosophiqtie, edited by M. Ribot. 
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diate consciousness of spiritual liberty; the mystics, in the name 
of religious experience; the traditionalists, in the name of the 
confidence which should be placed in the beliefs which continue 
to live throughout long periods. M. Bergson and his disciples 
naturally represent one of the most accentuated forms of this 
movement. M. Edouard Le Roy has outlined and commented 
upon the doctrines of the above thinker in a little book of re- 
markable lucidity, 1 the penetration and fidelity of which M. 
Bergson has warmly praised; M. Segond, a somewhat eccentric 
disciple, in his Intuition Bergsonienne, has accomplished the feat 
of presenting the entire philosophy of the master under the 
form of a dialectic very much like that of Hegel, where successive 
antitheses appear before us and are resolved one after another; 
M. Dwelshauvers, in a remarkable brochure, has attempted an 
estimate of "that which we owe to the Bergsonian philosophy." 2 
And I am citing only the most striking works. This same 
philosophy has, on the other hand, been attacked with no less 
ardor, and, so to speak, in all tones: now with the dignified 
moderation of the most penetrating logic and the most incisive 
criticism, as by M. G. Marcel in the Revue de MStaphysique; now 
with all the clear and methodical dialectic of a thoroughgoing 
professor, a defender of rational idealism and of the intellectual- 
istic tradition, as is M. Ren6 Berthelot. The second volume of 
his studies, entitled Un romantisme utilitaire, is divided into two 
skillfully composed parts: in the first, he traces the sources of 
the Bergsonian ideas and gradually, through Ravaisson and 
Schelling, through Guyau, Spencer and Berkeley, he retraces 
their genealogy back to antiquity ; in the second part, he analyzes 
them, step by step, upon the planes of logic, of physics, of biology 
and of psychology. We may only regret that a discussion so 
classical in its essential structure should be at times accompanied, 
in its form, by certain epigrams which scarcely come up to its 
general level. It is true that they will appear anodyne if one 
compares them with the anti-Bergsonian work of M. Benda, an 
ardent apologist of the logical idea, whose juvenile violence 

1 Vne pkilosophie nouvelle; Henri Bergson, 121110, Alcan, 1912. 

2 Evolution et duree dans la pkilosophie de Bergson. (This first appeared in the 
Revue de VUniversile de Bruxelles, October, 1912.) 
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fears neither the tone of journalism nor its aggressive phrases. 
Such is the price one pays for fame. 

But from whatever quarter may come the attacks or the replies, 
the common profession of faith is ever that of defending the 
rights of the spirit. The whole question is that as to whether 
one may do better justice to the facts by intuition or by the 
understanding. Perhaps what Haeckel so fittingly called prac- 
tical materialism is on the increase in current practice. Be that 
as it may, it is indeed certain that, even among people at large, 
philosophical materialism has come to be discredited. 

II. 

The leading philosophical work of the year has been that of 
M. Durkheim: Les formes elementaires de la vie religieuse. In 
fact, I have already analyzed in this journal some chapters of it 
which appeared in advance in the form of articles. 1 But they 
were not the fundamental parts of the work. The two dominant 
ideas may be stated as follows. 

In the first place, the essence of religion is the consciousness 
of the social bond, the fact that we feel the total life of society 
as a psychological and moral reality superior to man, possessing 
a real unity in which we all participate. It has been long ob- 
served that each of the ancient religions was essentially the 
religion of a people, as was that of Israel; or the religion of a 
city, as was the cult of Minerva or that of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
This observation must be generalized. The Australian tribes, 
to the study of whose religious ideas M. Durkheim has devoted 
the greater part of his book, also manifest in their rites and in their 
beliefs an unconscious identification of the clan or tribe with that 
which they consider as divine and sacred. The cult of the totem 
is a sort of worship of the group symbol (culte du drapeau). The 
soul of the group, the social spirit, that which we should today 
call the soul of the nation, is a reality no less actual than the 
soul of a man. This reality, whose power and whose beneficence 
toward the individual have been recognized in every age, is that 
which furnishes to religion its indestructible basis. 

1 Cf. Philosophical Review, July, 1910, pp. 378-383. 
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This furnishes an explanation of the double fact that God 
has need of the faithful and the faithful have need of God. 
Without society, as Auguste Comte has already observed, we 
are nothing: we owe to tradition and to education (that is to 
say, to the collectivity) , language, the sciences, technical methods, 
the arts, civilization, the affective and intellectual development 
without which our sentiments, even the most delicate and per- 
sonal, would never have come into being. But inversely, God 
has need of being loved and served, for society is no more than 
the individuals who compose it. If men do not cherish within 
them the feeling of the social bond, of the community which 
unites them, of the strength which they draw from it, the gods 
pass away, religion is enfeebled, and with it the morality upon 
which it closely depends. 

It is wrong, then, to consider religion as fundamentally a 
system of ideas or of explanations of the world. Above all, 
it consists in the feeling on the part of the individual that he 
lives in the midst of psychological and moral forces of the same 
nature as his own, but of incomparable power, purity and eleva- 
tion. In embodying these forces in a cult, he acquires a new 
power; if he becomes detached from it, he is weakened and 
enfeebled. It is for this reason that the most important rite of 
every religion is the assembling of its followers, the voluntary pro- 
vocation of those states of exaltation which the modern psycholo- 
gists have analyzed in the case of the intoxication of crowds, a 
phenomenon which presents essentially the same characteristics 
as do states of religious exaltation. It is from this fact that the 
feeling of sacredness spreads by a sort of contagion over places, 
over the forces of nature, over the souls of the living and the dead, 
over acts and institutions of every sort. 

In the second place, this conception of religion makes it pos- 
sible to explain a religious fact of the highest importance: the 
duality of man, the opposition of the senses and the intellect, 
of egoism and altruism, of the spiritual and the material life, 
together with the unequal value and dignity which attach to 
these two poles of human nature. 

The empiricists attempt to explain this duality by attenuating 
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it; they try to make reason spring from sensation, and ethics 
from interest. The idealists proceed in the same way, but in an 
inverse direction; both become stranded on this point. And 
nevertheless, this fact is so evident that it cannot be suppressed. 
The sociological explanation of religion may give the solution of 
this difficulty. We have seen, in fact, that the social forces 
have the power to raise the individual above himself and to make 
him live a different life from that which is implied in his nature 
as an individual. By the very fact that he is social, man then 
is dual, and there is a partial break in the continuity of the two 
beings which coexist in him, analogous to that which exists 
between the social and the individual, between the part and the 
unique type of totality which results from the synthesis of these 
parts. From this point of view, the duality of human nature 
becomes intelligible without its being necessary to reduce it to 
a mere appearance ; for there are really two different and almost 
antagonistic sources of life in which we simultaneously partici- 
pate. The noble being which is in us has not fallen into the 
sensible world as a sort of adventitious element, coming from 
no one knows where ; it springs from this world and is its product, 
but one which transcends the elements which have served to 
produce it. 

In this way, the science of religion will be able to develop 
without doing any injury to that element in all religions which is 
worthy of reverence. It will be a true science, since it will study 
social phenomena as natural phenomena, governed by natural 
laws as are all other phenomena which man analyzes and studies ; 
and at the same time it will not cause the disappearance of the 
sentiments of moral elevation and of piety to which we quite 
justifiably cling. In our endeavor to comprehend the nature and 
the personal existence of society, nothing prevents our retaining 
for it the sentiments of love, of adoration, of faith, which are 
addressed to the unknown and inaccessible God. And we 
apportion these sentiments among the various groups in which 
we participate: family, country, humanity — this positive trinity 
— in the proportion of the actual relations which we have with 
each of these moral persons, and the duties which these relations 
impose upon us. 
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III. 

This theory of the socio-religious sentiment constitutes, as 
we may see, a discovery quite analogous to the discovery in 
physics of the weight of the atmosphere, under which men lived 
for ages before coming to realize that they were sustaining such 
pressure. The approach to this theory was prepared for by 
Auguste Comte, whose views indeed approximate it very nearly. 
But Comte did not completely grasp the idea on account of not 
having clearly conceived the personal character of society and the 
analogy between the acts and products of individual life and 
those of society. But it is clear that, when formulated, the 
theory effects in a measure a synthesis of positivism and historism. 
Does this mean that it ought to be substituted for the naturalistic 
and animistic (or rather, ' subliminalistic ') hypothesis, in order 
to solve the problem of the "origin of religions"? I do not think 
so. To seek the origin of religions and to ask oneself which of 
the three hypotheses is the true one, is to proceed like a chemist 
who, in seeking the origin of sulphuric acid, should ask himself 
whether this origin is in the sulphur, the oxygen or the hydrogen. 
In order to make sulphuric acid, all three are necessary. And it 
is thus with most of the things of this world, particularly the 
chief psychological and social functions. The cry of emotion, 
the signal-cry, the cry of command, onomatopoeia, instinctive 
vocal metaphors, the conscious expression of abstract ideas, 
have combined and recombined in successive layers to form the 
language which we now speak. Art springs from play, from 
imitation, from the quest for agreeable sensations and emotions, 
from sympathy, from the desire for affective generalization and 
expression, and from still other sources. It exists only through 
realizing the synthesis of all these tendencies. 

Everything leads us then to believe that religion likewise 
achieves its unity through convergence, instead of receiving it 
ready-made from a single source. The essence of things, as 
Aristotle would say, is not in their origins, but in their end. 
And is not this, furthermore, in harmony with the principle of 
the independence of organ and function, the importance of which 
in sociology is recognized by M. Durkheim? 
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May we not bring forward at this point both a restriction and 
a supplementation of the explanation of homo duplex through 
the opposition of the animal and the social life? Society itself 
is dual. On the one hand, it is, if not an organism, at least a 
system of differentiated elements which cooperate according to 
the principle of the division of labor, and which have been rightly 
compared since antiquity to the system formed by the belly 
and the limbs; — on the other hand, it is a community of equals 
or similars (semblables) who attain agreement through a natural 
process of imitation, and who hold as an ideal, as a norm of 
value, the logical accord of their thoughts and the moral accord 
of their wills. There is then a society of differentiation and a 
society of equalization or assimilation, and the second is superior 
to the first. It seems then that in man himself, likewise, it is 
not merely his participation in social life which causes the spiritual 
order to be superior to the material order. May we not say that 
if we draw our intellectual and moral substance from the good 
society, it is because this has already participated in an absolute 
which is superior to it? Or may we say, as physics would 
perhaps suggest to us, that dualism is a constant characteristic 
of all stages of the real, and that the advance toward identity 
is everywhere in antithesis to organization and individuation? 

At any rate, the social theory of religion is the actual center of 
a most vigorous discussion pro and con. The question as to its 
origins is at present being discussed and it is asked whether it 
owes more to the ideas of Auguste Comte and Espinas or to 
those of Savigny and of Simmel. Let us leave aside these ques- 
tions as to influence, the interest attaching to which does not per- 
haps justify the place which has been given them in the history 
of philosophy. Analytical geometry was invented at the same 
time by Fermat and by Descartes, the infinitesimal calculus by 
Newton and by Leibniz. It is the tree which we must con- 
sider and not the roots. Let us also leave aside the criticisms 
which spring only from lack of comprehension: they are 
numerous as always. Some criticisms, however, are based 
upon philosophical positions inherently opposed to the socio- 
logical theory. From the standpoint of naturalistic monism, 
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for example, some are indignant that anyone should wish to 
maintain and scientifically account for the homo duplex. That 
would be to lead us, says M e Matisse, in the Revue des IdSes, 
"to that old aberration which, deifying humanity, isolated it 
from the rest of creation." The representatives of the religious 
point of view, on the contrary, become apprehensive as to the 
naturalistic consequences of this doctrine; they declare it im- 
possible to preserve toward society, considered as a product of 
the laws of nature, the sentiments which have been felt toward 
God. They fear that in this explanation of religion, a vital 
belief, the belief in the transcendent character of the deity, 
becomes illusory. To make God retreat into nature, says M. 
Lachelier, whose expression of this point of view is most profound, 
is to deprive him of his essential attribute: "That which may be 
expressed in terms of science, no longer belongs to the domain of 
freedom." 1 

On the part of the psychologists, the objections are different, 
but no less numerous. On the one hand, some say that to deify 
society is to favor a new sort of mysticism, to destroy the indi- 
vidual, to sacrifice whatever is unique and whatever is creative 
in his nature. If it is society which conserves our patrimony, 
artistic and moral, says M. Darlu, is it not still the individual 
man who augments and transforms this heritage? Furthermore, 
he adds, to recognize that society appears to the individual as a 
sort of God, is to admit that the true source of the religious senti- 
ment is the individual and not the social consciousness ; for it is 
not by itself that society is able to produce this effect of majesty. 
If society has a consciousness, it ought to be on a level with its 
nature. Finally, says M. Delacroix, is not the exaltation which 
results from social union often produced in its fulness without 
giving birth to religious sentiments? For example, in the 
theater, in political meetings, at festivals? The Dionysiac state 
which results from the action of the crowd, from social com- 
munion, is not then the true source of our belief in the divine; 
it may exalt it, render it more efficacious ; it will not suffice to 

1 M. Lachelier applies the term 'freedom' {liberie) to all that which is not 
'nature,' in the Kantian sense of this word, that is to say, all that which transcends 
logical necessity and determinism. 
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give rise to it. And the same is true of the relation between 
reason and sense. If this relation did not exist to begin with for 
material or technological reasons, if the necessities of hunting 
and fishing, of the encampment, of the cooking of foods, had not 
taught us to distinguish the reasonable idea which succeeds from 
the absurd idea which miscarries, the social intelligence would 
find no material with which to work. It would have no content 
on which to bestow the character of disinterested value — of 
aesthetic or moral value — which it impresses upon the distinction 
between the true and the false. 1 

IV. 

The number and variety of these objections sufficiently show 
the importance which is attached to the sociological ideas of M. 
Durkheim in France, and the interest which they have aroused 
by their significance and their novelty. Furthermore, those who 
have written in opposition to them have been almost unanimous 
in rendering homage to the importance of his doctrine, and also 
in recognizing that it marks a significant stage in the development 
of the history and philosophy of religion. 

The philosophy of the sciences has not been neglected either. 
Far from it. In a volume entitled Science et Philosophic, there 
have been collected the most noteworthy studies of the late Jules 
Tannery, the author of the celebrated Introduction a V Etude des 
fonctions d'une variable, who was as much philosopher as mathe- 
matician. About 1875, he inaugurated in France the criticism of 
Fechner's 'law.' Wundt, indeed, protested against this criticism, 
but its fairness and validity as directed against Fechner's method 
is today recognized by almost all the philosophers. M. Perrin, 
professor of physics at the Sorbonne, has described in Les Atomes, 
with his usual lucidity and vigor, the recent experiments (in 
which he has taken so considerable a part) which prove con- 
clusively that the atoms are physical realities and not symbolical 
conceptions as people have for a long time been fond of calling 

1 One may find a detailed account of these objections, and M. Durkheim's 
replies, in the Bulletin de la Sociiti francaise de philosophic for 1913. M. Belot pub- 
lished a critical examination of this theory in the Revue philosophique, April 1913. 
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them. By giving precise and concordant measures for their 
weights and dimensions, it is proved that bodies actually exist 
which, though invisible, are analogous at all points to those 
which we see and touch. An old philosophical question thus 
receives a positive solution. M. le Dantec, always indefatigable, 
has published a collection of articles Contre la mStaphysique, and 
an ingenious constructive work, La Science de la Vie, in which 
he attempts, with remarkable deductive ability, to coordinate 
all the phases of our actual knowledge of general biology (ele- 
mentary life, regeneration, adaptation, heredity, immunity, 
anaphylaxis, etc.) into a logical system of theorems and corol- 
laries mutually involving one another. Finally, M. Meyerson 
has issued a second edition of his excellent work, IdentitS et 
realitS, amplified by additional notes and discussions. 

As for articles dealing with the philosophy of science, it is 
impossible even to enumerate them. They occupy an important 
place in the Revue de metaphysique, the Revue philosophique, the 
Revue du Mois, the international review Scientia, and many 
others, to say nothing of the technical reviews of science. As a 
choice must be made, I will dwell a little more at length on a 
very important work of M. Brunschvicg, Les Etapes de la 
philosophie mathematique. 

This is based upon an extensive series of investigations in the 
history and philosophy of mathematics which have appeared 
during the last few years. The author's object is, he says, to 
obtain from an examination of the successive conceptions which 
men have formed regarding mathematics, a "solution of the 
problem of truth," and to apply the remedy thus obtained "to 
the disorder of contemporary speculation." The discovery of 
this solution "will free physics from the slavery with which a 
too narrow interpretation of numerical or spatial relations has 
appeared to menace it; it will provide a new basis for the psy- 
chology of intelligence . . .; finally, it will enable scientific 
philosophy to render more apparent the solidarity of knowledge 
and the necessity for the constant cooperation of the sciences." 1 

M. Brunschvicg's solution of these problems, if I have under- 
Preface, pp. ix and x. 
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stood him correctly, is this: For Plato, and all the Platonists — 
and this includes men as near to us as Ravaisson, — mathematics 
is something simple and purely rational ; it consists in developing 
some evident and fundamental truths, without troubling one- 
self about the relations which this deduction may have with 
the sensible world. But this view is false. Mathematical 
science has never completed the list of its principles. The 
progress of the sciences which are closely related to it, of physics 
in particular, continually injects into it new elements which 
there is always more or less difficulty in combining with its 
principles as previously formulated, but which at times go so 
far as to compel its thoroughgoing reconstruction. 

This, however, is not to assert that the progress of mathe- 
matics is arbitrary and indeterminate, or that it depends on 
something other than the nature of those relations which consti- 
tute its object. Mathematics is no more an accidental effect of 
sociology than it is a resultant of our biological needs or of our 
individual psychology. There is in the very nature of ideas, in 
the eternal relations which hold among them, a necessity which 
cannot fail to give rise at a certain stage to analytical geometry 
through the union of "the analysis of the ancients" and "the 
algebra of the moderns." If Descartes had not effected this 
synthesis, it would have been the work of Fermat. As a matter 
of fact, both accomplished it, each working independently of the 
other. Suppose that both had died in childhood, it would never- 
theless have been true that ax + b = o represents a straight line ; 
and this would inevitably have been perceived before many 
years. The same thing is again illustrated by the infinitesimal 
calculus, for which Pascal prepared the way, and which was 
discovered simultaneously by Newton and Leibniz. Thus the 
various social forms which at first clothe scientific truths do not 
attach to their essence. In order to describe the history of the 
idea of space, it is worth while to note that at a certain time it 
takes the form in the collective consciousness of an image of a 
camp, and that the different directions are connected with the 
characters of the different clans which compose the tribe. In 
order to understand the stages in the development of number 
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theory, it is well to recall the part played by the five fingers of 
each hand. But these things are impurities, accidents, which 
science later eliminates in proportion as it becomes perfected. 
The simplest practical methods of calculation, as well as the most 
abstract forms of geometry, " are directly connected with the 
objects which we handle and which give to the earliest numerical 
notions the guarantee of a positive value by constantly confirming 
their results through operations which exhibit the correspond- 
ence, juxtaposition and superposition of objects. This value is 
independent of the mystical beliefs which, at a more advanced 
stage of reflection, may be associated with them; it exists pre- 
viously to them and it survives them." 1 

Through this, one sees the author's opposition to the socio- 
logical theory. But in taking this position he seems to adopt the 
point of view of traditional empiricism, which regards mathe- 
matical truths as purely and simply a duplicate of the actual, 
objective relations presented by the physical world. 

Such, however, is not his conclusion. His favorite philosopher 
is Spinoza, and like him, he holds that thought comes into accord 
with nature, not by a process of gradual adaptation, but in virtue 
of an original harmony. "The order and connection of ideas 
is the same as the order and connection of things." Far from 
being a product of induction, it is mathematics "which has 
furnished to man a true standard of verity." 2 

What then is this standard? It is a standard the fundamental 
notion of which is term for term correspondence 3 (the simplest case 
of which is the exchange of one for one, the elementary form of the 
relation of equality). Its criterion is that of possible verification, 
by repetition, and if necessary, by an indefinitely continued 
process of concordant repetition, of the original operation. 
"This process of verification has no fixed limits; by constantly 
carrying on the work of analysis it gives us the highest degree of 
certainty that it is possible to obtain. In fact, we may reasonably 

1 Pp- 575-57°. 

2 Spinoza, Ethics, Part I. Appendix. (Brunschvicg, p. 577.) 

8 M. Brunschvicg reminds us that the merit of having drawn attention to the 
fundamental character of the notion of correspondence term for term goes back to 
Jules Tannery, of whom we spoke above, and who has been one of the chief inspirers 
of the younger generation of philosophical mathematicians in France. 
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conceive the process to give infallible results. ... In this way, 
we are led to a philosophical conception which is capable, to use 
an expression of Hoffding, of conserving the essential values of 
truth and of activity. The philosophy of the concept and the 
philosophy of intuition were agreed in supposing their incom- 
patibility, but they differed in giving two contradictory inter- 
pretations of this incompatibility. The only result was an end- 
less controversy which served only to make evident their common 
inadequacy. But the circle is broken if we have succeeded in 
proving that the initial operation of science is the determination 
of a true relation" (p. 470). 

But a final -remark is necessary to render the meaning more 
precise. In thus making the idea of relation the intellectual 
center of mathematics, the cardinal notion which transcends 
experience but which nevertheless finds in it its verification, M. 
Brunschvicg does not understand by relation what the logicians 
do. For the latter, the true object of a theory of relations would 
be the common characters which attach to these relations; con- 
vertibility, symmetry, transitiveness ; in other words, the pure 
forms of relation. For M. Brunschvicg, on the contrary, the 
problem of genuine scientific interest lies in determining in the 
case of each of them that character which enables us to declare 
it true or false ; in other words, it lies in the quest for such criteria 
or methods of verification as we have just seen exemplified, — 
methods which form the core of mathematics. 

"This method of verification," says M. Brunschvicg, "seems 
to me capable of revealing the constitutive principles of knowl- 
edge. This type of verification is present at those critical 
moments when an outlook is opened up for the human mind. 
This is illustrated as well in the book of the scribe Ahmes in 
which he sets forth the proof of his calculations concerning frac- 
tional expressions as in the early investigations of Newton and 
Leibniz who rediscovered by arithmetic or algebra the results ob- 
tained through the manipulation of infinite series. Mathematical 
philosophy has completed its task by aligning itself with the 
natural order or history, by taking cognizance of the two char- 
acters whose ilnion is the specific mark of intelligence : indefinite 
capacity for progress; perpetual search for verification" (p. 561). 
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V. 

Why is logic, as a theoretical science, less cultivated in France 
than in many other countries? The problem is an embarrassing 
one. Does it arise from the fact that the national spirit, with 
the spontaneity which it manifests in institutions, language and 
literature, is already so inclined to reasoning and argumentation 
that it feels no need to reenforce this tendency by means of a 
systematic study? Or is it because French philosophy, feeling 
the need of correcting this tendency, has endeavored to grasp 
the intuitive meaning of things rather than to determine the 
formal laws of intelligence? 

It is true, the French philosophical reviews have published this 
year some interesting pieces of work on formal logic. But with 
the exception of two articles, one by M. Duhem on the possi- 
bility of reducing the method of reasoning from recurrence to a 
form of reasoning from the absurd, and the other by M. Berrod, 
dealing also with recurrence as a logical method, this work does 
not belong to France. M. Padoa has published a summary of 
the course of lectures on Logistics which he has been giving at 
the University of Geneva. M. Dufumier has analyzed and 
commented upon the recent English works on symbolic logic. 
And by a singular fatality, the sole original work which France 
has produced in this domain, Les Principes de la Logique, by 
M. L. Couturat, was published in Germany, — with the consent 
of the author, it is true, but contrary to his original intention. 
He had promised this study to a philosophical encyclopedia, pub- 
lished at Tubingen, which was to have been polyglot, and in 
which the work in question was to have appeared in French. 
But at the last moment, the editor brought forward certain 
difficulties which obliged him to have all the contributions which 
he had received translated into German, and M. Couturat did 
not feel that he could refuse to consent to have his work trans- 
lated. We hope that he will some day publish the book in its 
original form. This work, which is original both in arrangement 
and content, begins with the problem of judgment and not with 
that of the concept. After first discussing the nature of implica- 
tion, it proceeds to deal with propositional functions and the 
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theory of types, which latter renders possible the solution of 
such paradoxes as the Epimenides or the antinomy of Richard. 
It then passes to the theory of concepts, and to that of relations, 
and finally discusses general methodological questions which 
pertain to the theory of reasoning. This little book, richer in its 
content than many a larger volume, concludes with a chapter 
on the relations of logic and language. We shall return to this 
point a little later. 

But on the other hand, we must remember that philosophy in 
France is not confined to that which appears in printed form. 
In each of our great lycSes or colleges, there is given throughout 
the year a complete course of philosophy ; many of our universi- 
ties offer courses or seminaries on logic which treat of almost all 
the newer theories and thinkers. Moreover, there was instituted 
at the Sorbonne, eight years ago, a permanent course in logic 
and methodology, intended especially for future professors. 
Although the material of this course has not been printed, it is 
gradually diffused through oral channels. The author regrets 
not having had the leisure up to the present to prepare it for 
publication ; he proposes to publish it, at least in part, as soon as 
possible. 

But there is in any case one domain where French logic is 
very active: I refer to applied logic and methodology. In the 
first place, in so far as this field is connected with the philosophy 
of the sciences, of which I have already spoken, there has ap- 
peared in addition to many articles in the reviews, 1 a very thorough 
and interesting book by M. Leclerc of Sablon. The title of the 
book, Les incertitudes de la biologie, may perhaps seem a little 
misleading. For in reality it is a systematic treatise on method 
with respect to biological science, carefully worked out by a 
specialist who supports his assertions by constant references to 
definitely determined facts. Again, while speaking of the cur- 
rent logic, I must mention the fact that there has been in existence 

•Notably Le Dantec, "La Science de la vie"; Brunschvicg, "Les Etapes de 
la philosophie mathematique." We may; add here A. Rey, "Les idees directrices 
de la physique mecaniste," Revue philosophique; P. Masson-Oursel, "Esquisse 
d'une theorie comparee du sorite (en Chine, dans l'lnde, en Grece)," Revue de mUa- 
physique. 
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for four years a very active little review, Le Spectateur, edited by 
M. Martin-Guelliot, which has applied itself to the task of 
analyzing the functioning of intelligence in everyday life, of 
studying the ordinary processes of proof and refutation, the 
intellectual causes of error in common opinion, and the illusions, 
the voluntary and involuntary sophisms of dispute and discussion. 
Thus, for example, it has in its last volume criticized the formula- 
tion of political problems, the phrase "everything happens as if 
. . . ," the paradoxes of "the notion of danger" and the "pre- 
vision of the past," and finally, what M. Martin-Guelliot in- 
geniously calls catadoxes, that is, opinions which are a priori very 
probable but which nevertheless, upon examination, prove false. 
Such studies are as enlivening as they are useful, and will 
doubtless turn out to be more and more fruitful. 

The last, though not the least, form of this applied logic, is 
the critical analysis of grammar and the study of the relation 
between language and the functions of the understanding. 
Here again, M. Couturat holds first place. His article, Sur la 
structure logigue du langage, 1 was followed by a most interesting 
discussion in the Societe de philosophie, 2 a discussion in which M. 
Meillet, 3 an eminent professor at the College de France; M. 
Vendryes, professor of comparative grammer at the Sorbonne, 
and many members of the Soci6te de philosophie, notably M. 
Levy-Bruhl, took part. M. Couturat's object was to show, on 
the one hand, that the study of 'general grammar' (that is to say, 
of linguistic facts common to all languages), clarifies and expands 
the fundamental logical notions, such as those of the proposition, 
subject, predicate, copula and relation; on the other hand, that 
logic, in its turn, is able to render a great service to the languages 
by disclosing, in the abstract, the ideal toward which they tend, 
but which the 'accidents' of their life do not allow them to 
fully realize. Thus, for example, we see that each language 
unceasingly strives to attain uniformity in its morphology, in 
its syntax, in its systems of derivation. But a multitude of 

1 Revue de mHaphysique, January, 1912. 

2 Bulletin de la SocUU de philosophie, February, 1912. 

8 M. Meillet has also just published an article on "La method en grammaire 
comparee," in the Revue de metaphysique for January, 1913. 
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accidents (hasards, in Cournot's sense, — that is to say, irrational 
facts which can be explained only historically) unceasingly spring 
up to disturb this regularity, and to create 'exceptions' which 
are the despair of those who have to learn them, first in their 
mother tongue, then in foreign languages. 

But in studying these accidents and their causes, one ceases 
to regard them with superstitious veneration ; one comes to wish 
to correct them. One also perceives that there already exist in 
European languages a large number of common roots of such a 
kind that by applying to them a well-defined and regular system 
of derivation which is also similar to the type towards which 
natural languages tend, one can elaborate an artificial language 
of great precision, so cosmopolitan in character that all educated 
men can at once understand it. Such a language would be of 
the greatest service in promoting the exact expression of philo- 
sophical ideas, as well as in business and scientific correspondence. 
It is unnecessary to say that these conclusions have been warmly 
discussed. One may read not only with profit, but with keen 
interest, the replies which M. Couturat has made to the objec- 
tions raised against his position. For this very question of 
language is so central that any discussion of it involves all the 
problems of general philosophy. In addition to the rationalistic 
theory of language, there is a sociological theory which is already 
well known. It might be asked if there is not also a pragmatic 
and voluntaristic theory of language. The lectures which Pro- 
fessor Bally of Geneva has recently delivered before the lin- 
guistic society of Paris, on "Le langage et la vie," have proved 
that the philosophical ' universe of discourse ' shows no deficiency 
in this respect. 

I said a little while ago that French logic was poor in theories. 
It may perhaps be thought that it sufficiently compensates for 
this defect by the interest which it shows in its applications. 

A. Lalande. 

Sorbonne, Paris. 



